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THE GARRET WINDOW. 


I map scarcely paid the usual fees for my 
new employment when. all my acquaintan-| 
ces showed themselves so over-anxious for 
my future happiness, that they almost suc- 
ceeded in making me despair of it. The 
ladies, in particular, teazed me most un- 
mercifully, by continually telling me, in a 
direct or indirect manner, that there was 
no salvation without the bonds of lawful 
wedlock. I was unwilling to give offence 
to the fair advocates of holy matrimony, but 
I was equally loath to acknowledge the ut- 
ter helplessness of my bachelorship, and 
contented myself with shrugging up my 
shoulders in silence. This, however, did 
not settle the business. I was told that 
such and such opportunities had escaped me 
very lately, and that men, in much less pros- 
perous circumstances than myself, gave 
daily proofs of their actual veneration for 
the old and praiseworthy institution. If I 
happened to take a pretty child in my arms, 
one lady would remark how well it became 
me, whilst another snatched the infant from 
me, and said that I had no right to amuse 
myself with other people’s property and ac- 
quirements. Such scenes would sometimes 
take place in the presence of unmarried fe- 
males; and they were generally at a loss 
how or whieh way tolook. Sometimes they 

nded neither to hear nor see; but, 
when now and then a woeful and striking 
picture of a lonely old man was held up to 
my consideration, the good-natured crea- 
tures could not help casting a modest glance 
on my countenance to observe’ the effect 
which the example might have produced on 
my spirits. 

All this lasted a good while, and, indeed, 
so long that several of the proposed females 
had either got husbands or withdrawn from 
the lists: some had. even done worse; and 
some of the married ones had not turned 











‘out quite so well as had been anticipated by 
their sanguine appraisers, I found now and 
then an opportunity to convey such remarks 
to the proper quarter, and they were re- 
ceived with half-joking and half-vexed ob- 
servation, *“*Oh! I see how it is; you will 
never get married.” This opinion, once 
fairly established, allowed me a little more 
quiet, and I began to think myself sefe. 
Heaven had ordered it otherwise. A very 
amiable and pretty girl, the daughter of a 
country-collector, came, for the first time. 
to town. Her father was acquainted with 
most of my friends, and I met him and his 
daughter almost every day in company. 
The candid manner in which the young 
lady expressed her astonishment at some of 
the town-fashions would often produce a 
smile, and it procured her the appellation 
of nature’s own daughter: but this was ex- 
actly what pleased me, and I liked to con- 
verse with Miss Ida. At the same time, I 
could not help remarking that she had very 
fine sparkling eyes and a lively countenance, 
to which her curly hair imparted additional 
charms. I felt more and more attracted ; 
and my attentions were soon observed by 
the witnesses. The whole of my female ac- 
quaintances surrounded me one evening, 
and congratulated me on my conversion. I 
awoke as out of a dream, and offered to 
plead not guilty; but my endeavours were 
vain, and facts spoke too clearly against me. 
There could be no doubt of my being finally 
captivated by the beauty and other qualities 
of the fair damsel; and to make security 
doubly secure, the match-makers told me, 
moreover, that there would be not only a 
good sum forthcoming as a marriage-por- 
tion, but that there were also considera- 
ble expectations from various quarters.— 


‘“* Well,” said one of my patronesses, ‘‘ have? 


you bespoken a place for to-morrow’s se- 
lemnity?” ‘> Not I,” said I, smiling; “a 
single mah can easily shift for himself on 
such occasions.” ‘Qh! but you are not 
single» now; such selfish considerations 
must no longer guide you, my good Sir: Ida 
longs to see the whole procession, and her 
father is a stranger in town; you would not, 
surely, let them both stand in the street.” 
The hint was broad enough, and could oaly 
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oe answered by hy taking leave, to goin 
quest of proper accommodations. 

The reception was to take place at the 
very gates of the town, where the public 
authorities were to make speeches, and vir« 
gins im white garments to present flowers. 
The spot was confined, and few of the 
houses in the neighbourhood seemed to af- 
ford a good prospect. I hatl vainly exam- 
ined them all. The windows and balconies, 
which afforded any chance, were all be- 
spoken. 1 returned once more to,the land- 
lord of the Golden Fox, and offered him two 
louisd@’or. He reflected a little, and then 
said, “I have a garret-window, in my pri- 
vate house, undisposed of; and I shall feel 
very happy in obliging you with it, if it will 
amswer your purpose. I accepted without 
hesitation, and ordered a breakfast for three 
persons. 

“You have spent a long time over your 
errand,” was my welcome. “ Alas!” I ye- 
plied, “and after all I have but indifferently 
succeeded. I made my report, and the lady 
of the house seemed to be but half pleased. 
[t was certainly awkward that we should 
only see the head of the expected monarch, 
which, besides being very bald, had never 
been the most brilliant part about him; but 
thousands of others would not even geta 
glance of that, and Ida had every reason to 
be thankful. The fair spinster had not 
joined in the conversation whilst I was re- 
lating the progress of my adventures; but 
her beautiful eyes had been turned towards 
me in the kindest manner, and they had 
spoken volumes. When! finally sat down 
near her, I perceived that much had been 
said to the girl during my absence, and that 
all had been in my favour: there appeared 
a general rage for bringing us together, and 
the attempts were not always the most deli- 
cate. Ida herself seemed to be aware of 
these improprieties, and the disapprobation 
which I read in her glances, endeared her 
still more to my fancy. I resigned myself 
piously to my fate, and said within myself, 
** God’s will be done in this as in all things !” 
—The entertainments given on our account 
followed exch other in endless succession ; 
we were again both invited for the next 
day’s dinner; and my affairs did not agree 
with so many amusements: but J knew that 
my friends would have been mortally of- 
feded at any attempt to withdraw, and I 
could not but comply. ‘* To-morrow, at 
nine o'clock,” said I, on taking leave for 
the evening. “ You shall not have to wait,” 
was the reply. 

As early as seven in the morning’ I heard 
already the footsteps of the multitude in the 
direction of the appointed meeting-place ; 
and as there appeared great hurry and bustle 
among the crowd, I began to think that the 
arrival of his Majesty was near at hand. | 


“She pr 





On inquiry, I learned that he wotild come 
about an hour before the fixed time, and 
that the council-men wete already at their 
respective posts. I lost flot a moment, but 
ran forthwith towards the :collector’s resi- 
dence: finding no servant in the anti-room, 
I entered the parlour, where I found Ida at 
her toilet. She was greatly alarmed at my 
abrupt entrance, and sprung with the ex- 
clamation of ‘‘ God in heaven !” into a side- 
room. I found, however, that there was no 
real ground for the young lady’s terror: 
since her morning-dress had every requisite 
decency, and mother nature had been so 
bountiful towards her, that she stood in little 
need of artificial embellishments, A sulky- 
looking servant protruded her face, soon 
after, through the half-opened door, and ex- 
horted me to patience. In a short time 
papa made his appearance, and showed his 
surprise at my early presence. I explained, 
and he urged his daughter to cofclude as 
quickly 9s possible, the labour of her toilet. 

ised compliance ; but the collector 
advised me to go and take possession of the 
window, because no engagement could be 
considered secure undersuch circumstances, 
and he would follow with Miss Ida as soon 
as possible. 

On my arrival at the Golden Fox, I found 
that my friend had been perfectly correct in 
his apprehensions for our places.. The door 
of the bespoken room was locked; and, 
upon repeatedly knocking and shaking at 
it, [ was at last answered by a request not 
to be so rude. I replied, that the rudeness 
was not on my side; and 1 thought it very 
singular to be kept out ofa room for which [ 
paid so dearly. —During this explanation an 
elderly female came up stairs, knocked at 
the door, and said, “It is 1, my dear, pray 
open.” Immediately the door opened, and 
a voice, which appeared twice as sweet as it 
had sounded the first time, said, “‘ Come in, 
dear aunt.” I offered to follow, but was not 
quick enough; and only the flap of my coat 
was caught by the door as it was suddenly 
shut in my face. Under any other circum- 
stances I should have laughed at the acci- 
dent: but I found it impossible to do so at 
that moment. Unwilling, however, to be- 
tray the awkwardness of my situation, I 
merely continued to insist on gaining ad- 
mittance; though the recollection of the 
sweet voice prevented me from urging my 
claims quite so imperatively as I otherwise 
should havedone. I thanked God on hear- 
ing fresh steps on the staircase. At last, 
the fat host made his appearance, and asked 
whether I Wished to have the breakfast 
brought up? I answered, angrily, that he 
must first keep his contract, and clear the 
reom. ‘So, so,” he said, “then the little 
vixen wap in her obstinacy. Pray Miss 
open the door, or I'll fetch the master-key.” 
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‘Do if you dare,” was the reply, “I shall 
have you before the magistrate for letting 
my room, whilst 1 pay my rent honestly and 
regularly.” ‘How is: this?” inquired I 
with astonishment. ‘* Well,” said mine 
host, ‘“‘she has certainly taken the room 


some time ago; but it was for the year, and’ 


not for such extraordinary occasions. You 
offered me two louisd’or; and I thought 
surely that a little milliner would be thank- 
ful to get a dollar or two out of the money, 
merely for giving up the room during one 
day, or rather during a couple of hours. I 
have even offered her as much as three dol- 
lars, but she would not consent to give it up; 
and { then thought that your own presence 
would produce more effect.” ‘You are a 
base man,” [ ejaculated. ‘I beg you will 
not mention any such thing,” retorted mine 
host; “*you gentlemen with fixed salaries 
have fine talking; but place yourself in my 
situation, with rent and taxes to pay in 
times like the present. The people who 
take boxes at the theatre do also take them 
for the whole year; but as often as new 
pieces or fresh performers make their ap- 
perance, a bonnement suspendu is put upon 
the play-bill. ‘* You are a vulgar good-for- 
nothing man,” I exclaimed, “I am your 
most obedient humble servant,” replied the 
host again, ‘‘ but my banker will tell you a 
different story, and as long as my character 
stands well with him, I never mind what 
others think or say about it.” At that mo- 
ment the collector came with his daughter, 
and said it was high time, since the out- 
riders were already in sight. I stated my 
case, and Miss Ida called it a pretty story, 
betraying at the same time every mark of 
vexation. She resolved to stand in the 
street, rather than be disappointed altogeth- 
er; and she was actually walling down 
again when I asked for a pair of scissors, 
with a fury which made her father turn 
round and discover my embarrassing pre- 
dicament. ‘‘ What! are you a captive?” 
he cried; but at that very moment the door 
opened, and the fair oceupant said, with an 
elegant courtesy, “I beg your pardon; I 
was not prepared for this, but you will ad- 
mit that the insulting offer of the landlord 
eould not be but disagreeable. Moreover, 
I had offered the window to my aunt, and 
could not dispose of it without her consent : 
yet now, when she is herself willing to re- 
tire”—** Impossible!” I interrupted her, 
‘‘ the more I esteem your politeness, the less 
I ought to abuse it.” The collector and his 
daughter stared me, and the latter said, in a 
whisper, that I observed rather too much 
ceremony with such people. In the mean 
time the two females had passed us, and the 
elder one assured us that they should see 
the procession in her own house, and that 
the reception itself must be more interesting 
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to Miss Ida, than to her, who had seen such 
things before. I recollected the counte-. 
nance and figure of the niece as having 
struck me very often; and I was giad to 
know where she lived, although the circum- 
stance of her being called a little milliner, 
acted rather as a drawback on my pleasure. 
I looked after her while she was crossing the 
street: and, tracing her among the crowd, 
I leaned so far out of the window, that my 
companions pleased to express an appre- 
hension lest I should fall out altogether, 
This observation made me also remark, that 
the collector had been all the while walking 
up and down in the little room. I felt 
ashamed of my rudeness, and ran out to 
look after the ordered breakfast, although 
my guests assured me that there was no 
need to do so. 

*« My dear host,” I said, as soon as I had 
got a fair hold of the good man’s greasy coat, 
‘“‘ Pray tell me whatever you know of the 
girl in the little room.” ‘Oh, oh!” he re- 
plied, “*then she has charmed you, as well. 
as some of my other guests: but it is all of 
no use ; there is nothing to be done with her. 
Virtue is fine enough, when you have 
wherewithal to support it; but what is the 
use of it without money? and of that she has 
a plentiful lack: not for want of means to 
get it, even in her business; because she is 
very clever, and earns a good deal: but 
what do you think she does with it? Iam 
sure you could never guess. She pays all 
away to aset of ragged people, who have 
come to loss by her late father; because she 
cannot bear the idea of their curses following 
the dead man to his grave.. Pray who was 
her father? Oh! he was great enough in 
his time ; but none of the best housekeepers, 
[ suppose. The girl’s mother brought him 
avery handsome fortune; but it all went 
away as wellas his own. Lo! behold the 
young person coming back again; what the 
deuce can she want in such a hurry ?” Istood 
behind the door, and looked threugh the 
crevice at the milliner, who approached in 
great agitation, and told the landlord that 
she was in great distress on account of her 
aunt, who had been overpowered by the 
pressure of the crowd, and lay ill in the next 
street. Some time ago the same accident 
had happened to her in the garret, and a 
bottle of something which the host had 
given to her, had procured immediate relief ; 
she now came to request the loan of the 
same. ‘My dear Miss,” said the man, 
“ this day’s confusion has even deprived me 
of my little bottle: a careless waiter want- 
ed to remove it from a window-corner and 
dropped it on the ground; the whole cham- 
ber smells yet of eau de Cologne. “ fs it eau 


de Cologne you want?” said I, forgetting 
my incognito ; ** you shall have some imme- 
diately. 


I ran up stairs like lightning; be- 





cause I recollected that Miss Ida had some. 
In my hurry I knocked down a man_on the 
dark landing, and begged ten thousand par- 
dons, without stopping for an explanation. 
I made my request, by stating that somebody 
had suddenly been taken ill; and the young 
lady thought it was a gentleman belonging 
to the deputation, who looked remarkably 
pale. I did not attempt to contradict her ; 
for 1 wanted to be off again: and_as soon as 
I had got hold of the specific, I returned 
quite as quickly as I had come. 

‘“‘*You have put your guest into a fine 
plight!” said the host, when I came back. 
I heard the words, without caring for their 
meaning, and handed the flacon to the fair 
petitioner. ‘I am infinitely obliged to 
you,” she said, and offered to go: but there 
was no getting through the crowd; and she 
looked round with anxiety. She appeared 
hardly able to support herself; and I could 
not do less than offer my arm. I had great 
difficulty in keeping off the crowd withany 
Jeft elbow, but we did at length get to the 
other side of the street; where I might 
have been dismiged. But I pretended to 
think that I had but half fulfilled my duty, in 
as much as the remedy might not prove effi- 
cacious, and it would then be necessary to 
procure a physician. We arrived at the 
house where the aunt was, who had not yet 
recovered, and was, in some measure, alone; 
because the woman who had been left with 
her, finding it impossible to resist the at- 


traction in the street, was looking out of 


the window. I tried myself to administer 
the restoring drops, and the success answer- 
ed our expectations. The most grateful 
looks from both the ladies rewarded me be- 
yond my merit; and the young one began 
to make me some excuses about the disa- 
greeable scene at her chamber door. I 
protested that it was I who had to ask par- 
don for having disturbed her, but she re- 
plied that her refusal to open the door had 
been chiefly founded on the belief that I 
wanted to be alone with her ; and that, con- 
sequently, she had been very wrong in 
judging of me by the conduct of others, 
from whom I seemed to differ in every re- 
spect. ‘My God!” she exclaimed then, 
‘** | now perceive that the ceremony is over, 
and that I have made you lose your time as 
well as your money.” ‘ Pray do not be dis- 
tressed on that account,” said I, ‘‘ the mo- 
ments which I have spent with you could 
not possibly have been better employed. I 
have long wished to become acquainted with 
you, though you may never have noticed 
me.” ** Supposing, however, that I had,” 
was the reply, ** must not the difference in 
our circumstances have made me anxious 
to avoid an intimacy, rather than to encour- 
age it?” Then I beg that you will not, 
henceforth look upon our circumstances as 





an inseparabie barrier.” ‘‘ Mr. Hailer, I 
have often had reason to repent of my 
having chosen my dwelling so near to an 
inn; but I did it in compliance with the re- 
quest of a lady who lodged there, and who 
wished to have me within call. Men are but 
too apt to suppose that poverty opens the 
way to seduction ; and, unfortunately, there 
is no want of example to confirm the belief. 
What would they think if they saw me hold 
much communication with you?” “ Think! 
well let them believe that we have business 
to transact ; and, in order to make their be- 
lief a true one, I can let you have employ- 
ment. I understand that you embroider in 
a superior manner, and it is in my power to 
recommend you.” ‘In that case, | can im- 
mediately show you something which my 
aunt happens to have in hercare.” The 
piece was produced, and it actually proved 
to be finished in the best taste. 1 declared, 
forthwith, that I would take it as a speci- 
men, and that she might fix her own price. 
I found the street quite altered when I 
returned; instead of the former bustle and 
pressure, there was now hardly a person to 
be met with; because the crowd had follow- 
ed the monarch to the interior of the town. 
At my arrival at the inn, the waiter asked 
whether he should now bring up the break- 
fast? “What,” cried I, “you have not 
served it up yet?” ‘*It was only on account 
of your absence,” repliedthe man. ‘ Well, 
let us have it then as quickly as you can; . 
but where are my guests?” The garret 
was as empty as the street, and I had to 
breakfast alone. For this, however, I felt 
no inclination, and I asked for wine instead 
of it; with every fresh glass the image of 
the fair Emma presented itself in a more 
lively manner before me; and I began to be 
convinced, for the first time, that my friends 
had been perfectly correct in blaming my 
single state, and that I now wanted a wife, 
as much as I had before wanted a living ; 
‘‘but my dear Comptroller,” said I to my- 
self. “would it not be rather a youthful 
trick to marry all at once, post haste; and 
whom? an embroiderer, forsooth! consider 
well about it, and remember all the unfortu- 
nate marriages which have been contracted 
in a hurry, and repented of at leisure. 
Whilst I was thus musing, a pretty white 
pigeon came flying through the open win- 
dow: ahappy sign, I thought; perhaps sent 
on purpose by the goddess of love! The 
pigeon was, moreover, so tame, that it 
walled about on the table, to pick up some 
bread-crumbs; I saw, also, that it had a 
piece of fine paper fastened to its neck with 
a red tape; and, as it made no resistance, I 
laid hold of it, and found the following billet: 
*‘ Dear Emma, I am almost out of my senses: 
I have neither seen you nor heard of you all 
yesterday: and if itis to be so again this 












day, I shall surely die. Hasten, oh! hasten 
into the arms of him who cannot live without 
you.” I squeezed the note, convulsively, 
in my hand, and put it into my pocket; the 
pigeon stood for some time, quietly before 
me, as if waiting for the accustomed answer, 
but I pushed the winged messenger so rude- 
ly from me, that I was soon left alone. The 
lines were written in a very fine, running, 
aod bold hand, to which I wished, for the 
time being, every imaginable evil. ‘‘ Allow 
me the honour,” said some one, tapping me 
on the shoulder. I started, as if awaking 
out of a dream, and lo! the fat landlord stood 
before me, with his large box, offering a 
piach of snuff. I shook my head in silence. 
‘* You seem to be rather displeased, Mr. 
Haller—but who would not? The Corpo- 
ration got pretty well out of the business ; 
but the Institution, oh dear! oh dear!” I 
scarcely knew in what language the man 
was speaking, and looked at him with as- 
tonishment. ‘* Well,” he continued, ‘do 
not you think yourself, that the University 
ought to have sent a better deputy ?—the 
story will do usa vast deal of credit abroad.” 
—‘* What. story?” I asked in my turn. 
‘* Bless me! have you not seen the sight ? 
The gentleman’s sword got entangled be- 
tween his legs, and he had not quite finished 
saying ** Most magnanimous when he fell at 
the feet of his Majesty, with his nose in the 
mire.”—** Much good may it do him,” said 
I, peevishly: ‘‘what do I care?”—* Qh! 
just as you please: but I see the young 
lady has already removed her best things.” 
I looked about, and missed a most elegant 
piece of embroidery, which had been in the 
frame; and the room appeared also other- 
wise in a state of disorder, which had not 
struck me before. 

The collector entered at that moment in 
breathless haste; and, after having looked 
about, with a show of surprise, he inquired 
for his daughter. 1 was surprised, in my 
turn, and said that I did not know what had 
become of her. He appeared almost choked 
with passion, and cried, “But when you 
knocked me down on the landing.”——** Good 
heavens! and was that you?”—** Who else 
should ithave been? But I then left Ida in 
the room, and you found her, I suppose.”— 
‘‘Qh yes, then I found her, but I had af- 
terwards an indespensable message to at- 
tend to”—** Mighty well, Mr. Comptroller ; 
and you left my poor girl to herself in such a 
place, and on a day like this? You, who 
had invited us, and to whom I had stated 
that I should have to join a friend for about 
half an hour! Truly, Sir, there is something 
so remarkably singular in your conduct, 
that I should not be master of my feelings if 
I were to stay a moment longer” He actually 
left us very abruptly. 

‘Excuse my liberty,” said mine_host; 
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“but is Miss Ida your intended bride 7”? 
Under these circumstances, I thought my- 
self fully authorised to answer with a loud 
and inteiligible “No.” ‘In that case, £ 
may as well tell you that you had no sooner 
crossed the street than I heard a good deal 
of coughing in the higher regions, and when 
I looked up, I found that it proceeded from 
the fair damsel in the garret-window, who 
nodded to somebody in the crowd. I was 
not long in finding out the happy individual 
to be a fresh-looking young gentleman, 
who made also corresponding signs upwards, 
They seemed to produce the desired effect, 
for soon after the female slipped through the 
door, and both she and her beau disap 

in an instant.” ‘ So, so,” I thought, after I 
had arrived at home, “ I have made a fine 
morning’s work of it; and the afternoon is 
not likely to be much in my favour. How 
I am to face the company at dinner, and 
what can I say for myself? It would, per- 
haps, be best to be suddenly taken ill, and 
thus excuse myself from going: but no; ] 

should by that means allow very unfavoura- 
ble instructions to be put upon my conduct ; 
and since heavy charges are likely to be 
made, I had better stand on my defence, and 
face them out at once.” 

“Oh! here he comes at last,” exclaimed 
the lady of the house; and the whole com 
pany turned round, with forced smiles, to 
welcome my entrance. There was, how- 
ever, great astonishment when it appeared 
that I came without either the collector or 
his daughter, and that I could not even tell 
what had become of them: but dinner had 
been so long delayed on our account, that it 
could not be put off any longer, and it, was 
served up. The ceremony of the day fur- 
nished, of course, matter of conversation 
during dinner, and I was often appealed to 
when contested points were discussed, be- 
cause none of the persons present had been 
so favourably placed as I was supposed to 
have been. I endeavoured to get through 
the business by shrugging my shoulders, 
smiling at what had been said by the gentle- 
men, and affirming what had been advanced 
by the ladies; but all would not do. I at- 
tempted a show of displeasure, but it did not 
answer the purpose ; on the contrary, I had 
the mortification to perceive a general 
disposition to laugh and titter at the very 
moment I intended to rise in a pet; and, 
when I became aware of the cause, I could 
not help laughing myself, although I felt but 
little inclination for it. At that moment, a 
servant came to tell me that somebody 
wanted to speak to me, andI was very glad 
to escape from my purgatory, even for a 
short time. A girl was in waiting for me 
with the following note : 

‘*T am under the absolute necessity of re- 
questing a moment's conversation with vou, 
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and I will thank you to call in the evening, 
Emma SrTern.” 

I perused the paper with so much atten- 
tion, and so many times over, that the girl 
must surely have thought me a very begin- 
ner in the noble art of reading. At last, I 
promised to come, and returned to the 
room in as great confusion as I had left it. 
A great alteration had taken place. The 
collector and his daughter must have passed 
me unheeded, since I found them, at my re- 
turn, on their seats, and apparently in very 
good spirits. After dinner, the collector 
told us that his daughter and the sen of an 
old friend had long been destined for each 
other; and that a recent quarrel between 
the families had broken off the match ; and 
that the present journey had been chiefly 
undertaken with the view to make Miss Ida 
forget her grief. The latter had, neverthe- 
less, found means to inform her lover of her 
stay in town, and he had taken the earliest 
opportunity to join her. His own father 
had already relented ; and it had been par- 
ticularly difficult to win also the collector, 
by a declaration of unchanged mutual love 
and affection. 

The clock struck seven, and I hastened 
to my appointment. I found the aunt with 
imma; and was told there must have been 
thieves in the room, since her best things 
were gone. I now recollect that the circuim- 
stance had already been poiated out to me 
by the landlord: but I had ‘not particularly 
noticed it at the time. Ida had left the door 
open; and I might have laid the blame on 
her: but what right bad I to find fault with 
a young inconsiderate girl, whilst I was 
guilty of so many oversights myself. I of- 
fered, of course, to replace every thing ; but 
Emma said that there were many articles 
among the stolen ones which she could easily 
do without ; and that the loss must be borne 
by herself, since it was owing to my keeping 
her company that the misfortune had hap- 
pened: she only requested me to assist her 
with a small loan, which her situation made 
indispensable, and for which she could not 
apply to any body else. Whilst she was yet 
speaking, the pigeon came again with 
another paper tied to its neck. Emma ca- 
ressed the little carrier, and took the note 
withasmile. After having read it, she said 
to the aunt, “It appears that a previous 
billet has fallen into wrong hands.” ‘ Into 
mine,” I exclaimed, presenting it at the 
same time. ‘I am much obliged to you,” 
she said, without showing any emotion, “a 
young lady, to whom I give instructions, 
feels amused with this kind of correspond- 
ence, and I take pleasure in humouring 
her.” “ A girl?” L asked, quite shocked at 
the assurance with which she told me such 
a falsehood ; but she repeated her assertion. 


i iost all patience; and, not thinking it} 





worth while to conceal my sentiments any 
longer, I plainly declared, that it would re- 
quire a more implicit faith than I was mas- 
ter of to take so bold and mercantile a hand- 
writing for that of a young girl; ‘* No more 
it is,” replied the accused, “‘ my little friend 
has hurt her arm, and her father has been 
good enough to act as her secretary since 
the accident.” 

The assurance with which all this was ad- 
vanced drove me almost mad, and I resolved 
to set aside alldelicacy. Consequently, I 
said, ‘* This kind father has then rather out- 
stepped his commission, since he writes in 
his own name; ‘hasten into the arms of him 
who cannot live without you.?” ‘* There I 
must beg your pardon, Mr. Haller, here 1s 
the note, and, according to your own re- 
mark, the writing is very good and legible ; 
here stands into the arms of HER, as plain 
as letters can make it.” ‘+ Astonishing (I 
ejaculated, whilst looking at the note;) I 
have read it three times, and every time the 
fatal nim presented itself tomy eyes, though 
I cannot now deny that it is HER.” Emma 
smiled again, and I rather think I looked a 
little foolish at the time. Suddenly my joy 
became as great as my vexation had been a 
moment before. In my ecstasy I overleapt 
all the barriers of form and precedent ; and, 
coming to the point at once, I spoke as fol- 
lows :—** Dear Emma! after all that has 
passed to-day, this dwelling must have be- 
come more unpleasant to you than ever, and » 
you cannot too speedily change your resi- 
dence; in my own there is far more room 
than | shall ever want for myself alone, and 
allour discussions about indemnifications or 
loans would be best settled by your becom- 
ing my wife.” “Mr. Haller,” retorted 
Emma, “ you do me infinite honour; but I 
should prefer the declaration made on calm 
conviction, to one which seems to be the 
effect of spontaneous fecling.” ‘* Never 
mind all that, dear girl, | have now seen 
enough to be convinced that you are the 
very person I want.” Four weeks after- 
wards we became man and wife, and neither 
of us repents of it. My friends are freed 
from the fear of seeing me die an old bache- 
lor; and the pattern of embroidery, which 
I purchased from Emma on the memorable 
day, has been given as a present to the lady 
whose instigations had caused me to be- 
speak the garret, in which my happiness 
began. 











—__ 


Buii.—In “ Nathan Bailey’s Universal 
Etymological English Dictionary,” article 
Medlar, is the following scientific definition, 
‘“‘a fruit, which is grateful to the stomach, 
but it is not ripe till it be rotten.” 





THE TRAVELLER. 


’Tis pleasant, through the loop- holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Ofthe great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 











THE KINGDOM OF LOGANO. 


LoGAno is a part detached from the king- 
dom of Congo; its inhabitants are known 
by the name of Barmas: they are tall and 
vigorous, well made, and exceedingly civil. 
Polygamy is every where allowed. Opulent 
people have ten or twelve lawful wives, 
who are, however, as much slaves as the 
rest; that is to say, are burthened with all 
the laborious part of their domestic econo- 
my. They never eat with their husbands; 
they feed on what they leave, and never 
speak to them but on their knees. The 
children follow the state of their mothers, 
and according to her are born slaves or free: 
they never inherit the property of their fa- 
ther, which, at his decease, falls to his bro- 
ther or eldest sister. White children who 
have gray eyes, with white or red hair, are 
sometimes born of negro parents: on the 
first view, we might take them for Euro- 
peans ; but on examining them more closely, 
their complexion has the cadaverous ap- 
pearance of a corpse ; they are near sighted, 
and do not see clearly but by moonlight. 
When any of them are born, they are pre- 
sented to the king, who makes them sorce- 
rers and soothsayers, or sometimes counsel- 
jors. 

Every person here has a deity of his own, 
which he calls Mokisso and Fetiche; the 
houses are covered with them, under all 
kinds of figures—of men and women, birds, 
trees, &c. The most devout carry them 
suspended from their necks, in a small box. 
None but old men are set apart for the wor- 
ship of these gods; they are consecrated by 
the Enganya Mokisso, or chief of the ma- 
gicians, with the most ridiculous ceremonies, 
but which give to the priests great authority, 
They pretend to the art of discovering 
those who have occasioned death—which, as 


in Congo, is never supposed to be natural; | 


and this indication is attended with the same 
advantages to the priests, and produces the 
same misfortunes to the nation, as in the 
former kingdom. ‘The Europeans cannot 
trade here, until they have obtained the 
king’s permission, which they are obliged to 
purchase. His subjects give him the title of 
Sambo Ponge, which signifies God. This is 
no doubt proper, since they believe that all 
events depend upon him in his quality of 
Mokisso. The chief officers of the king- 
dom are held in great respect. Every man 
being born a soldier, they are all obliged to 
appear at reviews, and to take the field, 
when called on; but they are wretched 
troops. The laws, except those against 
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treason, are not Very severe; yel any ol the 
king’s wives, if convicted of adultery, would 
be burnt alive. His daughters, sisters, and 
other relations, however, whom he gives in 
marriage to the grandees of his kingdom, 
enjoy full liberiy in this respect. 

The king eats in one hall, and drinks in 
another: no one, under pain of death, must 
see him on those occasions. The adminis- 
tration of justice is his principal occupa- 
tion, and employs his time the greater part 
of the day. When he appears in public, it 
is with great pomp, amidst the noise of ac- 
clamations, and of musical instrument's. 
The Albinos, with dwarfs, and pigmies, forin 
part of his retinue ; the latter race of men 
are found on the frontiers, at the distance of 
a month’s journey from the capital. Their 
chief business is the hunting of elephants, 
which seem to contemn their diminutive 
size ; and they occasion great destruction 
among these enormous quadrupeds, though of 
a small stature. Itis a mark of great favour 
to be admitted to rest one’s hands on the 
king’s knees, and to recline the head on his 
bosom. The crown does not pass in suc- 
cession to the monarch’s children, but to the 
eldest of those of his brother or his sister, 

The kingdom has often been harassed by 
the Giagas. It was a woman who added a 
kind of religious fanaticism to the ferocity 
of these monsters, and who consequently 
rendered their barbarity more active and 
dangerous. Her name was Tem Bam Duin- 
ba. She was the daughter of Donais, the 
captain of the wandering hordes, who tra- 
verse the deserts of Africa, and .Mussasa, 
his wife. 

When Donais died, his spouse Mussasu, 
a bold and intrepid woman, assumed the 
cammand; and having been educated from 
her infancy amidst slaughter, was always 
the foremost in batile, and the last to retire, 
She was fond of appearing in the dress and 
with the armour of a man. The warlike 
disposition which she observed in her daugh- 
ter, induced her to equip her in the same 
manner, and to make her follow her in her 
expeditions. Tem Bam Dumba improved 
so much under her mother, that the latter 
did not hesitate to place her at the head of a 
party of her troops. The daughter, amidst 
the licentiousness of a camp, abandoned her- 
self, without reserve, to her voluptuous in- 
clinations. She had lovers without number, 
whom she put to death privately, as soon as 
she began to be tired of them. After sa- 
crificing a great number, she became so far 
enamoured of a common soldier, named 
Culemba, that she married him. He, how- 
ever, required entreaty before he would 
comply with her wishes; and, when at last 
he consented, he resolved to anticipate her 
design, as soon as he should find that her 
passion began to cool. Culemba watched 
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his spouse so narrowly, that notwithstanding 
her affection, he discovered that she looked 
on him with an eye of indifference; from 
such sentiments to hatred the transition is 
short; but he did not suffer that transition to 
take place—he dispatched her by poison, 
and succeeded her on the throne. In the 
room of that Magzra, he married an amia- 
ble woman, who softened his manners, and 
made him quit the fatigues of war, for a life 
of peace and tranquillity. 


THE DRADIA. 


— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on ber efforts still attend. Brooxs 














LONDON THEATRES. 

HayMARKET THEATRE.—This popular 
theatre was opened for the first time this sea- 
son, on the evening of the 14th. June. A 
new farcical Prelude in one act was brought 
forward on this occasion, entitled “‘ Come if 
you can,” which appears to have been a 
miserable production, as it was immediately 
withdrawn. On the following evening ano- 
ther new piece was produced, entitled “A 
year in an hour ; or the Cock of the walk,” 
from the pen of the author of ‘‘ Simpson and 


Co.” 

Mr. Liston, to whom is given the 
name of Bobby Buckhorse, who was the he- 
ro of the piece, becomes the “‘ cock of the 
walk” when he has no rivals to contend with, 
and ‘‘ the year in an hour” means the twelve- 
month which is supposed to have elapsed 
since Mr. Bobby Buckhorse changed his 
“‘ sitivation,” and from a bachelor became a 
married man, and the happy father of a little 
boy. The plot of the farce is of a strange 
and complicated nature. Mr. Bobby Buck- 
horse is introduced to the audience as a 
youth, whose pretensions to beauty are very 
limited, but who has “forty pounds a year,” 
and two thousand in the bank. The first 
act describes his courtship with Miss Pris- 
cilla Fadefast ; in the second he is a husband 
and a father; but in consequence of some 
disputes and some mistakes on the subject of 
matrimony between young Mr. Stanley and 
eld Mr. Stanley, Bobby Buckhorse appre- 
hends that his child is not his child, and a 
quarrel occurs with Mrs, Buckhorse, whose 
obstinacy in keeping her marriage secret, 
has given rise tothe error. The plot is un- 
natural in every respect, the dialogue tame, 
and the incidents common-place; yet the 
piece was successful, and was given out for 
repetition by the actor to whom it owes its 
salvation, with considerable applause. 


Covent GARDEN THEATRE.—A new 


farce, called “‘ My own Man,” was performed ' 





for the first time at this theatre on the even- 
ing of the 16th June. The story is as fol- 
lows :— 

Littlelaw, a law student, or lawyer, ap- 
pears to be very much out at the elbows, 
and is obliged to part with his servant in 
consequence of certain stoppages in his sti- 
pend. He finds it necessary to represent 
his own servant, on account of this calami- 
ty, and because his creditors came very 
thickly upon him. A country fellow, Wigs, 
hearing that there is a vacancy at Mr. Lit- 
tlelaw’s, applies for the situation, and meets 
with the master soon after he has transform- 
ed himself into “‘his own man.” Wigs, is 
engaged after some humorous play be- 
tween him and his supposed fellow-servant, 
and then a new. character is introduced. 
Prettyman calls at the house just as Little- 
law has prevailed on Wigs to represent the 
master of the house. He finds the minia- 
ture of his long-lost son on the table, and 
questions Wigs on the subjecf, Wigs says 
it is his, and is claimed by the old gentleman 
as his beloved son. Prettyman, however, 
does not meet with the warm reception 
which a father ought to expect, and is sur- 
prised not only at the coolness, but at the 
vulgarity and ignorance of his child. Af- 
ter some awkward incidents, however, he 
finds his mistake, and ascertains that the 
distressed Littlelaw is the person who has 
a right to call him father. This farce is at- 
tributed to the fertile pen of Mr, Peake the 
punster, and is said to present some ludi- 
crous situations, and afford occasion for 
much comic humour ; but to be greatly in- 
ferior to many of the same writer’s dramatic 
productions. It met with an indifferent 
reception. 








ARTS AND SCIENCBS. 





—Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 





MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S, 
August 5th, 1824. 


No, X. 
The Tatarian Lamb. 


Tue learned world bas long known a pro- 
duction of northern Asia, called the Tata- 
rian Lamb. It isso denominated from the 
country of its origin, and from its fantastic 
resemblance to a young or dwarfish sheep. 

It has been figured and described by na- 
turalists. Even the great Darwin has given 
an account of it in prose and verse, accom- 
panied by an engraving, in his fine poem 
the Botanic Garden. 
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The thing has the semblance of a qua- 
druped, covered with a sort of orange-co- 
loured wool or fleece, and is usually about 
seven inches long and four inches high. 
At one extremity there is a rude appear- 
ance of a head, and at the other, a kind of 
rump with appendages. 

Botanists have ascertained that this 
pseudo-animal is of vegetable origin, and 
belongs to the cryptogamic order of Filices 
or Ferns. It is the polypodium barometz, 
rather a prepraration thereof. 

A specimen from Charles Henry Hall, 
Esq. was exhibited; one of several which 
that enterprising and public-spirited gen- 
tleman had imported from Canton in China. 

It appeared on examination to be the root 
of that curious vegetable, with its evolving 
and unrolled fronds ; and that there was an 
art or sleighgin its exhibition. To make it 
look like a four-footed creature, the solid 
and oblong root after being dug out of the 
ground is deprived of its fronds, and four of 
the naked stipes are left to look like legs 
after the fronds are cut off; the root being 
thus treated by the knife, is inverted or 
turned upside down, and presents the re- 
semblance of a wool-bearing quadruped. 


Masquinongy of the Great Lakes. 


It is a species of esox or pike, procured 
from the place of its origin by Mr. Sykes. 

The individual now before me weighs 
thirty pounds, which is by no means an un- 
common occurrence. The length three 
feet and eleven inches, and the girth seven- 
teen inches and one half. Distance be- 
tween the eyes three inches. Distance 
from the tip of the upper jaw to the dorsal 
fin two feet and seven inches. The anal 
opposite the dorsal. 


Head broad and flattish. Nostrils just 
in front of the eyes, and double, or having 
two orifices. Upper jaw expanded so wide 
as to resemhle the bill of a duck in its figure. 
On each side there is a singular zig-zag line 
reaching from the anterior part of the man- 
dible to the forepart of the eye. Iris yel- 
tow. Lower jaw projects beyond the upper. 

Gape of the mouth very wide. The 
teeth are numerous, and may be divided 
into three sets or sorts. The first sort oc- 
cupies the anterior part of the lower jaw, 
and, excepting the point, the margin of the 





upper lip. They are inclined inward, acu- 


~ 


minated, and somewhat moveable, as if in- 
serted in the gums merely. Their length 
scarcely the eighth of an inch. The se- 
cond sort are longer and stronger, and oc- 
cupy the middle and posterior part of the 
lower jaw, and a patch in the fore part of 
the palate. These seem to be attached to 
the bones, and to have firm and fast adhe- 
sions. Some of these are more than half 
an inch long, and are very sharp pointed. 
The third sort are situated on the middle 
and back part of the tongue, and along the 
middle and sides of the palate, and like the 
first sort are moveable. 


The whole presents a formidable array 
for snapping and holding the creatures the 
Mascanongy feeds upon. 

The tongue distinct, large, and’ quite 
smooth in front, and along the sides of the 
patch of teeth. The anterior part is cor- 
date, or so shaped as to resemble the base 
of a heart. 


The gill cover is smooth and bread, and 
reaches about a foot backward from the tip 
of the lower jaw. 


The dorsal fin contains twenty-one rays ; 
the pectoral fourteen ; ventral eleven ; anal 
seventeen; caudal about twenty-six; the 
branchiostegous fin nineteen. 


Scales numerous, stout, and adhesive. 
Lateral line reaching from the upper edge 
of the gill-opening to the middle of the tail, 
in the form of interrupted dashes or imper- 
fect strokes, whose course may be easily 
traced though their connexion is broken. 

General figure cylindrically roundish, 
like other species of the genus. 


The biue Porpite of the Atlantic Ocean. 


The animals resembling pieces of coin or 
button moulds, taken by Mr. Bourne of the 
U. 8. Ship Constellation, in lat. 18° 5° and 
long. 73° W. were very worthy of being 
preserved and broughthome. They floated 


about the surface of the ocean, and had . 


the appearance of wafers thrown over- 
board. They were of different sizes, from 
the diameter of a barley-corn to that of an 
inch, and perfectly cireular. The surface 
was marked by lines radiating from centre 
to circumference, and these intersected by 
concentric circles at equal distances, The 
substance of it is cartilaginous; the upper 
side being covered by a thin membrane, 
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and the lower iuroished with a great num- 
ber of tentacula or feelers. The mouth is 
in the midst of these stringy appendages, in 
the form of a sort of pap or nipple. What 
was highly characteristic and peculiar, the 
creature was embedded in and floated upon 
a mass of jelly, that might fill a half-gill 
measure. This jelly was of the deepest blue 
colour, and left gross particles slightly 
tinged with blue over the white paper on 
which it had melted away, and ran to wa- 
ter. 

The name given by modern naturalists is 
porpite or porpita. It belongs to the third 
class of the great division in zoology, called 
zoophytes. This class comprehends the 
animals commonly called sea-nettles or orties 
demer. There is buta single species ; very 
nearly allied to the medusas and beroes. It 
is of a beautiful blue, and inhabits the Me- 
diterranean Sea and the warmest tracts of 
the ocean. 





—--- 


Greek Newspaper of Hydra. 


When the entertainer on the 3d August 
attended the annual exercises and dinner of 
Columbia College, he little thought he 
should be furnished immediately thereafter 
with a Greek Newspaper. Yet, through 
the kind offices of Charles Rhind, Esq. a 
gentleman who knows Delos, Samos, and 
the other islands of the 2gean Sea; a Hel- 
lenistic gazelte was laid on the table. It 
was of the date March 28th, 1824, printed at 
Hydra-Island, under the title of the “ Friend 
of the Law,” in a quarto form of four pages, 
on plain and cheap paper. It was charm- 
ing to read the publications made by the 
aspirants for freedom in modern Greece. 
The notices in favour of liberty from Alex- 
andria, Athens, and other places, were 
heard with enthusiasm. 
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LITERATURE. 





If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: if they are just, all that can be said against 
them, does not defeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Marquis D’'ArRGENS 





MEMOIRS OF LORD BYRON. 


Ix our last number but one, we stated 
that two persons in London, eminent in li- 
terature, were engaged in writing the me- 
moirs of Lord Byron. As they are said to 
have been long the associates of this great 











man, and to be in possession of several 
valuable papers relating to the early periods 
of his life, we may expect to have such a 
a character drawn of him as will confound 
the malignant and envious in every country, 
who are now basely employed in attempting 
to tarnish his legitimate fame. But al- 
though we do calculate on justice being thus 
done in some measure to the illustrious dead, 
we cannot refrain from expressing our dis- 
approbation of that wanton act which con- 
signed to oblivion the manuscript memoirs 
he had confided to one whem he considered 
his friend, for the purpose of being given to 
the world. We have no serious objection 
to what has been said in praise of Thomas 
Moore, for refusing to accept of an indem- 
nification for the pecuniary loss he sustain- 
ed by the destruction of the manuscript. It 
is one thing, however, to commend an act 
which is commonly regarded as a proof of 
magnanimity, and another to censure what, 
to say the least of it, appears marked with 
imprudence and rashness. We know it has 
been surmised that Moore gave up the pre- 
cious deposit, either from a promise of re- 
ceiving the immediate patronage of the 
great, or with the expectation of making 
friends in the higher ranks, to whom he 
could apply when in want of their assis- 
tance. But it is not necessary that we 
should view his conduct in so dishonourable 
a light to justify our reprehension. Hay- 
ing consented to become the depository of 
Lord Byron’s works, written expressly for 
publication, he had no right to withhold any 
part of them from the public eye, or to place 
them in a situation which might occasion 
their being withheld. He might have de- 
clined the agency, and thus have led his 
lordship to apply to another. But once en- 
gaged in the affair; having induced his 
friend to believe that he would honourably 
fulfil his part of the compact, it was highly 
reprehensible in him to depart from the 
straight line of duty. Ifthis remark is ap- 
plicable to the improper disposal of any part 
of Byron’s works, with how much greater 
force does it bear on a transaction which 
caused the total destruction of that which 
his lordship had written for the most import- 
ant of all purposes—the vindication of his 
character from slander and foul calumny. 
To suppose Moore unacquainted with this 
fact, would be violating all probability, 
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He could not be ignorant of the intentions 
of his honourable patron. Yet do we find 
him, with the utmost deliberation, not only 
giving the manuscript out of his hands be- 
fore the object of writing it was accom- 
plished, but readily consenting that the me- 
morials of the honour of his friend, the only 
defence he had ever written, should be 
placed at the disposal of his most relentless 
foes. Although while Lord Byren lived, 
he avoided, from motives of delicacy, to in- 
form the world of the true causes of his se- 
paration from his wife, and was willing that 
his countrymen, from feelings of generosity 
towards a female, should not hold him for a 
season blameless in this affair, there was no 
reason why the truth should not have been 
told on his decease. He foresaw, when 
alive, what has actually happened, that his 
reputation would be assailed on this point 
the instant he ceased to exist, and, therefore, 
he prepared for the worst, by detailing the 
history, which could only be done accurate- 
ly by himself, of this very delicate transac- 
tion ; not doubting, as he had placed his de- 
fence in the hands of one whom he highly 
esteemed, that it would be forthcoming at 
the proper moment. That moment was the 
period when his enemies, taking advantage 
of his dissolution, seemed to banquet in the 
opportunity which it gave them, of pouring 
out the last dregs of their vituperation on 
their illustrious victim. 

As a justification of this gothic and 
unexampled deed, we are told that the 
manuscript was “gross in character, and 
libellous in tendency.” But who are they 
who tell us this? Not disinterested persons 
surely, but the very individuals who perpe- 
trated the crime, and who, because they 
cannot on cool reflection excuse their bar- 
barity, endeavour to shelter themselves by 
a charge of immorality against the work 
they had so wantonly, and so contrary to 
all good faith, committed to the flames. We 
should think the world much changed in- 
deed, if these persons find many beyond 
their own circle to give them credit for so 
lame an excuse. That there were many 
expositions in the MS of a “ gross” nature, 
we can readily admit; we are also satisfied 
that many truths were told, which, accord- 
ing to the absurd maxims of English law, 
would be regarded by its expounders as 
libels. But we have yet to learn that a 


YY 
fair defence ought to be suppressed beqause 
it lays open the perfidy and gross conduct 
of the assailant, or discloses more truths 
than he wishes to be made public. We say 
a fair defence, because until that defence is 
before the public, the only impartial judges 
in a case of this nature, the presumption is 
that it contained nothing irrelevant, but 
every thing essential to the vindication of 
his lordship’s honour. It cannot be that his 
vile calumniators, who were unceasing dur- 
ing his whole life to blacken*his good name, 
should all at once feel anxious, when he was 
laid in the tomb, to do him justice by 
supressing a work containing a libel on 
himself. The malignity ‘with which they 
still continue to speak of him, utterly pre- 
cludes the idea. Supposing, however, that 
Lord Byron had advanced what was not al- 
together creditable to his memory, those 
whom he is accused of injuring while alive 
would have found in this a complete justifi- 
cation; it would have served to remove all 
the suspicions now'‘attached to their own 
conduct, and placed the deceased before 
the world as a man fully meriting the op- 
probrium which had been heaped upon him 
—a consummation which no true friend of 
Lord Byron could have regretted. It would 
have been the triumph of truth over false- 
hood—of virtue over vice. 

Although most of the English journals 
at first touched on this subject with a 
sparing hand, and expressed much regret 
on account of the situation in which Mr. 
Moore has placed himself relating to this 
‘delicate affair ;” we perceive that not 2 
few of thém have, of late, in strong terms 
censured the act of utterly destroying the 
memoirs. The following extract from the 
London Literary Chronicle, will serve as a 
specimen of the language generally used, 
and show that we do not stand alone in con- 
sidering the conduct of the parties con- 
cerned as wanton and unjustifiable : 


‘s Whatever may be the opinion of the - 
present generation, I am at least convinced 
that the future will think with me, and cry 
out aloud against the perpetrators of a deed 
which can never be repaired. Of all the 
works given by that mighty mind, that lofty 
genius (which alike rode in the whirlwind 
or sparkled in the sunbeam.) not one, per- 
haps, would have been found more deeply 


interesting, more intensely commanding, 
than the history of his own heart—the de- 
velopment of energies, passions, and pecu- 
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liarities, all marked by sublimity and talent ; 
and which, like the stricken rock in the 
wilderness, would flow from the fountain of 
memory in a distant land more fully and 
purely, less “mixed with baser matter,” 
than they could have done when surrounded 
by persons and objects calculated to distract 
and harass him. 

‘If Lord Byron was an erring man, of 
which we can have little doubt, since he has 
told us so himself, surely there is the more 
reason to listen to his apology, if he is able 
to make one; to detect the fallacy of his 
reasons, if he is not, and point out anew to 
ourselves the distinction between the genius 
we must admire and the virtue we ought 
to venerate. These are not times in which 
the most dazzling talents, the most alluring 
sophistry can injure any but willing victims; 
and it would be the perfection of cant for 
any man to say ‘that he could not in con- 
science’ read any work which Lord Byron 
could or would write. In fact, we all know 
that more has been said on this point al- 
ready than the subject warranted. It is, 
however, no bad sign of the times, that a 
holy jealousy, a vigilant guarding of the 
public mind, even towards him who was the 
master-spirit of the age, the prince of our 
princeiy race of poets, has been evinced ; 
but, since we have done so much in the 
way of warning him and guarding our- 
selves, surely we might have joy fully, thimk- 


fully, accepted from him the most endearing 
of all legacies—his own portrait by his own 
pencil.” 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In the numerous list of new publications 
almost daily appearing in London, we ob- 
serve in the Literary Chronicle for June, a 
very favourable notice of a * Life and Cha- 
racter of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke; 
by James Prior, Esq.” Memoirs of this ce- 
lebrated statesman and politician were not 
wanting previous to Mr. Pricr’s work; but 
they were all so defective, so full of misre- 
presentations, and so trival in the narration 
of facts, that the ground was still open for 
any one competent to the task, to place 
the political character of Burke in a true 
light. In the present volume, the author is 
said not only to have “corrected many 
errors, and refuted many calumnies in the 
preceding memoirs,” but he is stated to 
have “ collected many new facts which had 
been omitted by other writers, and those 
facts of importance to the right knowledge 
of Mr. Burke’s character. The preceding 
nremoirs of Burke were particularly defi- 





cient as to his early life, which was slurred 
over as if he had been ‘ born great’ and not 
had ‘ greatness thrust upon him,’ or rather, 
earned it by his talents. Mr. Prior has, on 
the contrary, traced his progress from his 
private condition in life, to the pinnacle of 
fame, noting the energies of his mighty 
mind, whether occupied in the study, the 
cabinet, or the senate.” We are not aware 
that a copy of this work has reached the 
United States; but from the favourable 
manner in which it is noticed in the London 
literary journals, and the conspicuous part 
which the subject of it took in political af- 
fairs during the most eventful period of 
European history, we conceive that the me- 
moirs might be reprinted here with advan- 
tage. They would be particularly accepta- 
ble to those who feel desirous of forming a 
correct estimate of the character and mo- 
tives of the persons who either opposed, or 
advocated the cause of liberty in France 
at the commencement of the revolution in 
that country. 


The Cabinet. of Curiosities, or Wonders of 
the World Displayed.—This work, as its 
title imports, contains a collection of rare 
accidents, and an account of the wonders of 
nature and art in every part of the world; 
such as eccentric biography, singular oc- 
currences, extraordinary imposters, pheno- 
mena of the universe, &c. Since the ap- 
pearance of “ Wanley’s Wonders of the 
Little World,” we have had many books, 
evidently compiled from that work, contain- 
ing the most absurd and ridiculous stories 
which he details with so much gravity. 
The present volume is stated to be distin- 
guished in this respect from works of this 
description, and to be free from “‘ those abor- 
tions of human nature and disgusting details 
which form so prominent a feature in others ; 
for while there is nothing to disgust even 
the most delicate, it is the only work of the 
sort that can be put into the hands of a fe- 
male or youth. The Cabinet of Curiosities 
is embellished with twenty-seven engravings, 
is published at a very low price, and is alto- 
gether a very curious and interesting 
work.” 


Poetic Vigils.—This is the title of a se- 
cond volume of poems from the pen of Ber- 
nard Barton, a member of the Society of 
Friends. From the favourable reception. 
the first volume met with, our author has 











not been slow in again entering the lists; 
but it seems to be regretted that he should 
have preferred devoting his muse to detach- 
ed or miscellaneous pieces, which constitute 
this as well as the former publication, ra- 
ther than attempt a poem of some length, 
for which his talents appear well adapted, 
and there is no deficiency of topics. The 
poetry, however, which he has written, is 
considered by the reviewers entitled to very 
high praise. It is of a gentle and peaceful 
cast, as that of a quaker ought to be. 
There is no dark workings of the passions : 
no sounding the depths of the human heart: 
no profound and subtle analysis of the emo- 
tions, feelings, influences that * flesh is heir 
to:” no lofty flights of the imagination :— 
all is quiet, modest, simple, and engaging. 


New Porems.—The following poetical 
works have just been published, by Bald- 
win, Cradock, and Joy: Idwal, in three 
cantos with notes, being a Tale of Ancient 
Wales; and A Midsummer Day’s Dream, by 
Atherstone, with plates, from designs by 
Martin. 








THE GRACHS. 


‘* We come,” said they. and Echo said, ‘We come,” 

In sounds that o’er me hovered like perfume : 

** We come,” THE GRACES three! to teach the spell, 

That makes sweet woman lovelier than her bloom.”’ 

Then rose a heavenly chant of voice and shell : 

** Let at n: Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauty 
we add 








LADY ESTHER STANHOPE. 


Or this eccentric lady we have recently 
observed some slight notices in the Paris pa- 
pers. It is well known that she abandoned 
her family and friends in England some 
years ago, and went to Palestine, where she 
now resides. In 1816, M. Otto Fredrick 
Von Richer, while on a pilgrimage in the 
East, an account of which he has since 
published, visited the place selected by her 
ladyship as a summer residence, of which, 
and of an interview he had with this romar- 
tic woman, he gives the following particu- 
lars :— 


‘“‘Near the summit of a mountain we 
came to the Maronite village and convent of 
Maschmas, in the midst of vineyards and 
plantations of Mulberry trees. All the 
monks were engaged in domestic employ- 
ments :—some gathering mulberry leaves, 
others grapes, some winding thread, others 
weaving, &c. As Lady Esther Stanhope 
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resides here in summer, I sent a messenger 
to inquire at what hour I could have the 
honour of paying my respects toher. By 
a mistake, and not by any fault of mine, I 
was announced to her as an Englishman ; 
she accordingly wrote me a note in her own 
language, expressing the pleasure it would 
give her to become acquainted with one of 
her own countrymen; which laid me under 
the disagreeable necessity of beginning our 
acquaintance by destroying the hope which 
she had entertained. I found her with two 
slaves and two little pages, in a wretched 
hut, which had a room or two in its angles. 
She is tall and robust, and must once have 
been handsome ; but she has already much 
the appearance of an old maid. On her 
head she had a shawl striped red and white. 
She wore a short red pelisse over a male 
dress, in the Turkish fashion, and over. the 
whole a white Aba, with red strings, like an 
Arab Sheik. She talks a great deal, with 
the teeth closed, in the English manner.— 
Her conversation was extremely interesting 
to me: she related her expedition to Palmy- 
ra, and the conduct of the Arab Emir, who 
had become her friend, and whose character 
she could not sufficiently praise. Yet, not- 
withstanding the delight which this excur- 
sion had given her, I observed that she had 
not returned from it without some fears, 
especially on account of the enmity that 
subsisted between two tribes. Next to the 
pleasure of exercising influence over se- 
veral chiefs of this country, and even a kind 
of dominion over others, a fondness for 
horses seems to afford her the most resources 
for passing her time. She can here gratify 
her taste in this respect. She spoke of these 
animals with rapture. 

The particulars which Lady Esther com- 
municated to me, respecting the political re- 
lations of the neighbouring tribes were 
very instructive: she especially boasted of 
having in her service the most desperate 
rogues, robbers, and assassins, which gave 
her great power. She had just sent some 
of them to procure information respecting 
Mr. Bautin, a French. traveller, who was 
reported to have been assassinated in the 
mountains of Anssariéh, while he was pur- 
suing his bold resolution of visiting those 
famous mountains in Caramania. After a 
conversation of several hours she sent for 
the Abbé Gandolpho, a Roman missionary, 
who at that time resided with her, and I had 
one of the houses of the peasants assigned 
to me; she had hired several of them in the 
village. She in general eats alone, and very 
moderately. 1 supped with Mr. Gandolpho. 
After supper I returned to Lady Esther, 
with whom I chatted tillmidnight. She ap- 
peared to me to be a person of superior un- 
derstanding; but, with her head full of 
strange ideas; she does well to remain where 
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she is. ‘Though we did not always agree 
together in opinion, she did not show me the 
less kindness and attention, and gave me a 
letter of recommendation for Hamah.” 


On parting with Lady Stanhope, she sent 
one of her servants to conduct M. Von 
Richer to the grottos of Fakhreddin, and 
then to accompany him part of the way to 
Damascus, About a month after, he re- 
ceived a letter from her ladyship, who had 
heard that he was dangerously ill, offering 
the services of her own physician. Since 
then a visit was paid to Lady Stanhope by 
William Rae Wilson Esq, who, however, 
did not see her on account of her indisposi- 
tion. In his “Travels in Egypt and the 
Holy Land in 1819,” recently published in 
London, after complimenting her ladyship 
highly for her liberality, he says, 


‘* No person can be held in higher estima- 
tion, and more beloved, nay, idolized in 
that country; her name, even to the very 
lowest class, is always in the mouth of the 
tribes of Arabs; by them she is sometimes 
styled ‘‘ princess,” and at another, ‘my la- 
dy ;” thousands of them, I am disposed to 
think, would, upon an emergency, be at her 
command, and lay down their lives in her 
cause. In short, her benevolence here is 
extensive and judicious; and, in every 
place I visited, for it will be remarked her 
ladyship has travelled over the holy land, I 
found the name of Stanhope mentioned, 
either in one way or other, with the highest 
veneration and respect. Any letter of re- 
commendation, indeed, under her hand, in 
favour of travellers, may be considered as a 
sufficient passport, and be sure to meet with 
proper attention. , 

“Tt has naturally excited surprise, (con- 
tinues Mr. Wilson) that her ladyship, who is 
of a highly cultivated mind, and an Eng- 
lishwoman by birth and education, should 
prefer to live in this remote corner of the 
earth, widely separated from her friends in 
England; and sarcastic sneers have been 
most reprehensibly thrown out on this ac- 
count. But may I not be allowed to assert, 
that her ladyship is unquestionably the most 
competent judge to choose a climate suited 
to her own health, animo remanendi, and 
contribute to the happiness and comfort of 
any particular class of her fellow-creatures. 
Hew can her right to this election be called 
in question any more than that the reader 
or his friends, of either sex, should be blam- 
ed for fixing on any particular spot on the 
continent, or elsewhere, as a permanent re- 
sidence, either for the benefit of health, 
economy, the promotion of benevolent ob- 
jects, or other considerations ?” 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


No. 20. Vol. I. of New Series of the Mi- 
NERVA will contain the following articles: 


PopuLAR TALES.—-Jealousy; an original 
Tale. The Never Fading Flower. 

THE TRAVELLER.— The Village of Brock, 
near Amsterdam, 

THE Drama.—Paris Theatres. 

BioGRAPHY.—George Aspull, the Musical 
Child, 

ARTS AND ScrencEs.—Conversationés at 
Dr. Mitchill’s. Scientific and Literary Noti- 
ces from Foreign Journals. 

LITERATURE.—The Algerine Caplive. 

Tue Gracrs.—Is Love Ideal ? 

MiscELLaANnkovs.—Halfan Hour Too Late. 

PoETRY.—-Fragment; by “ Elmira.”-— 
Translation from the German ; by “ Proteus ;”" 
and other pieces. 

GLEANER, RECORD, ENIGMAS. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—* Oh weep for thy 
Navy ;” and * Written at Midnight,” shall have 
an early insertion. 

The communications of “Iris,” and ‘* The 
Miseries of a Rainy Day,” are received, and 
due attention shall be paid to them. 








———A thing of Shreds and Patches. 








A patent has been obtained by Mr. Joseph 
Dixon at Lynn, for a new method of generating 
steam; and the principle is said to have been 
already applied in propelling a small boat ona 
sluice pond. 

The large ship lately built at Quebec, is 300 
feet in length, and has four masts. She has at 
present 5000 tons of timber in her hold, and is 
not more than half loaded. 

A wheat stalk which grew this summer on a 
farm in Allentown, (Pen.) is stated to have had, 
apparently from a single root, 46 perfect 
branches, averaging 35 grains each, or 1610 
grains in the whole. 

A person in South Carolina, raised the ‘past 
season eight hundred bushels of sweet potatoes 
on an acre; placing the vines singly in their 
beds, an inch apart. 


MARBIED, 


Mr. H. Cook to Miss E. Taylor. 

Mr. E. C. Read to Miss M. C. Simpson. 
Blaise Dultilh to Sarah O. Gregory. 
Mr. J. Budes to Miss E. Hemstead. 


DIED, 


Mr. Benjamin Jones, aged 61 years, 
Mis. Polly Beach, aged 61 years. ~ 
Ann Sophia Bennett. ~ 
William J. Clason, aged 30 years. 











POETRY. 











“It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 














For the Minerva. 


‘* Iris” has some of the richness of the rainbow’s co 
Jouring, if not the brightness of its hue. We hope this 
will not be her last appearance. 


TO IANTHE. 


Perchance, desponding maid! thy plaintive strain 
Is echoed by a heart as desolate, 

And soul as melancholy as thine own. 
Perchance, should I a shorter life than thine 
Unfold, it would reveal more dreary scenes 
Than those thy muse so feelingly portrays; 
From hopes crushed by the anaconda ¢oil 

Of envy, treachery, folly, and deceit— 
Affections blasted by the breath of scorn—~ 
J.oves murdered on the pillow of repose, 
Revelling in dreams of holiness, and rapt 

Tn eestasies of passion pure and high; 

Deep feelings tortured on the rack of doubt, 
‘sill their engendering fibres, broken, warp’d, 
Wither’d, and hardened, trembled on the wheel 
That killed them, like a wretched maiden's thoughts 
On the imperjured object of her love! 
Perchance, thou hast not seen the deed of death 
Gathering upon the brow of bim thou loved’st 
Most holily, and felt the life, that was 

Thy heaven, trembling in the unequal pulse 
‘Vill the heart throbbed no more! Thou hast not seen, 
VPerchance, the pallid lip striving in vain 

To give the parting spirit speech—the eye 
Upturned to thy inanguished view, and bent 

Jn dying fondness on thee, till it lost 

The light of life and love at once in death ! 
When the dark tomb holds all we loved below, 
‘Tis meet to wish us there, that we may blead 
T he ashes that in life weve warmed by fires 
Ethereal mutually ; and that our souls 

From earth’s thrall freed, might rise together on 
‘Tne worlds they loved to hold converse withal. 
But, lovely songstress ! (lovely in thy life 

And poetry alike,) thou hast fond friends 

Who love thee ardently, and would not lose 
Thee tearlessly—while I, whom thou hast seen 
Sembling a smile that mocked the lip and eye 
That wore it, have oo tie but grief to bind 

My spirit to this sphere; for none would know 
When 1 am buried that | e’er had been. 

How little know we what we are, and less 
What our companions are! We toil and pain 
Ourselves to be the th':igs that nature cries 

We are not ; and we rack our souls in days 

Of sunny loveliness, to find a cloud 

Where fancying sorrow may complain and sigh. 
Oh! if the grief that rends the silent beart 

In twain, could write in pangs its tale, 

*T would shame the moody minstrel’s morbid strain, 
And burn the heart that listened to its notes. 
Such woe is mine, and mine will ever be 

Till death, for L have proved the world, and find 
Sickness and sorrow universal here. 

The wane of Arethusa cannot heal 

‘The soaring soul that laves in its bright stream, 
Norcan Pierian waters cool the heart 

That buras in feverish anguish. To invest 
Our woes in fancy’s rainbow robes, and clothe 
Pangs with the spirit’s sunlight, is to deck 

A corse in diamonds, and to lav the dead -~ 


JOG 


Upon a bier of gold—vain pageantry‘ 
Songstress ! thou canst not find among thy friends; 
Though full oft near thee, her whose lonely breast 
Broods woes too poorly pictured in this strain ; 
But be it thine to know that a bright face 
May often mock a hopeless heart, and forms 
So falsely gay as mine be near the tomb. 
Iris 
—--- 


We hope the ladies will, for his wit, pardon the want 
of gallantry, in the author of these lines. 


WOMAN AND THE MOON. 


I’ve oft been sorely puzzled and perplex’d, 

When thinking of the Sun and Moon, and 80 on, 

To know what principle, when they were sex’d, 

Those who first fix'd their gender chose to go on. 

I will not say that I've been ever vex’d 

When this same thing I’ve chane’d a thought to throw 
on; 

But it hath given my reasoning powers some pother, 

Why we should He the one and She the other. 


The Moon and Woman! there may be, I own, 
Points of resemblance more than one or two; 
Twenty, for aught I know, might even be shown ; 
I'd state them if I'd nothing else to do: 

But, as I have, I'll leave the theme alone— 
And yet, on second thoughts, I'll give a few, 
Lest carping critics, who are apt to chatter, 
Should say I never thought about the matter. 


Imprimis, then, they both shine most at night, 
The one on earth, the other in the sky; 

I might say both reflect a borrow’d light, 

But this perhaps the Ladies would deny, 

And they, l own, have an undoubted right 

To know what charms they borrow or they buy ; 
Besides, whenever any thing is bought 

And paid for, "tis the owner’s, as it ought. 


But passing this discussion, as a theme 

Too delicate to dwell on, I must say 

That whether both dispense a borrow’d gleam 

Or not, there’s much resemblance in the ray 

Which shinesfrom each—though beautiful the beam, 
It is not steady like the light of day, 

But an uncertain fascinating splendour, 

A little coolish too, when man grows tender. 


Another point of likeness to my view, 

Being, I think, an accurate beholder, 

Is this—when Ladies and when Moons are new, 
They're both a little coy; but, when grown older, 
They don't salute you and then bid adieu 

Both ina breath, but, grown a Jittle bolder, 

Ace more disposed to give you time t’ admire, 
And are inno great hurry to retire. 


Well, to proceed ; I find I must make haste, 
And not on every point of semblance bore, 
Or I shal! both my time and patience waste, 
And try wy reader’s patience, which is more ; 
For when a joke is not quite to our taste, 

It’s apt to make one feel a little sore, 
Besides it might be thought it was my aim 

To prove the Moon and Woman are the same. 


I therefore shall with brevity pass over 

Various resemblances between the twain, 

How both, when skies are clear, smile on a lover, 
And leave bim in the lurch in clouds and rain; 
As well as many a theme | might discover 

In either’s rise or set, or wax or wane ; 

But as I might be prolix, I forbear: 





| Besides, I must their difference now compare, 

























































! he Moon and Woman differ then in this ; When morning from his dusky bed 

The first is true to nature and its laws, Awakes with cold and slumbering eye; 
It never leaves its sphere, nor does amiss, Ere yet he wears his tints of red, 

Its apes no artful wiles, asks no applause. He looks to see if thou art nigh, 

In ali its changes still unchanged it is To offer thee a diadem 

In loveliness and beauty from this cause ; Of every ruby, every gem: 


Since first created, it has cheated no man— a e 
{ fear we cannot say all this for Woman. When spring leads on the joyous sun, 
He brightens on thy eyes, and takes 

Again: The Moon sheds her impartial beam A nobler lustre, when the dun 
Oo rich and poor with just the same delight ; And darksome April first awakes, 
Youth, beauty, ugliness, and age, all seem And gives his better smiles to May, 
The same to her, to each her smiles are bright, He keeps for thee his fairest day. 
She sometimes may withdraw her gentle beam, 2 

There are some idle bards, who dream 


But not capriciously, still Jess in spite. ’ 
J doubt much if these qualities are common That they have seen, with raptured eyes, 
With her to whom they give the name of Woman. The smiling field, the dimpled stream, 

tobe. a And (strange deceit) the laughing skies. 
I might, if 1 had time and inclination, My Silvia! field, nor stream, nor sky 
And were not fearful of exciting riot, E’er smiled, but when thy smile was nigh. 
Give other instances of variation, 
Which some would smile, and more perhaps would sigh Tyrants there are, but when they slay 
Tgive but one, defying disputation : (at : They smile not. O, my Silvia! thou 
Wowen are talkative, the Moon is quiet. Art far more cruel, fac than they. 
Were there no other cause, I must opine The Aurora, on the mountain’s brow, 


This fully proves the Moon not feminine. When it destroys the dying night, 
Mourns 0o’er its tomb in tears of light. 


if 

The following verses are authentically Lord Byron’s. B “7 be yaa Soage ee a yes oy; 
They were engraved on the silver mounting of a skull A radiant thicne Prats and joy, 
Tr. Which is—but cruel mockery. 

Start not! nor deem my spirit fled ; That smile, which such fair dimples wears, 

In me behold the only skull Is for my thoughts a fount of tears. 

From which (unlike a living head) 

Whatever Gows is never dull. = 


I lived, I loved, I quaffed like thee, EPIGRAM. 


I died—let earth my bones resign— 
Fill up—thou mayst not injure me, INTEREST OVERCOMES PRINCIPLE. 


The worm hath fouler lips than thine. Virtuous and friendly Squab will be, 


Better to hold the sparkling grape, While Right ond Interest can agree ; 


Than nurse the earth-worm’s slimy breed ; But, when they differ, do not wonder 
And circle, in the goblet’s shape, If Squad and Virtue are asunder. 


The drink of gods, than reptiles feed. ew 
Where once my wit perchance hath shone, BNIGMAS. 

In aid of others Jet me shine ; ‘* And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
And when, alas! our brains are gone, Despise not the value of things that are small.” 


What nobler substitute than wine? 














Answers to PUZZLES in our last. 


Quaff whilst thou canst ; another race 

(When thou and thine like me are sped) PozzuE I.—Because he could make a D 
May rescue thee from death's embrace, canter, (decanter. 

And rhyme and revel with the dead. Puzzue I1.—Sir-mounied. 


Why not? since through life’s little day, NEW PUZZLES. 
Our heads should sad effects produce ; Ie 


Redeem’d from worms and wasting clay, . 
This chance is theirs, to be of use.” How many hoops does a good cask want : 
II. 
Gur read ill recollect Mr. Moore’s lines to his ; . 
ron Rema If T should kiss you by mistake, 


Lordship on this subject, which we published a short wl 
time i Na . What warlike instrument would it make ? 
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